IV
DIVERGENCE

THEY had begun to drift apart. The drift was unmistakable,
although the causes in September, 1871, were slightly ob-
scure. The Queen's health counted for a good deal; and it
was unfortunate that Gladstone had been forced by circum-
stances to make demands upon her time when she was feeling
far from well. Sir William Jenner did nothing to encourage
her to further efforts ; and General Grey, who always urged
her on, had been removed. Her ministers seemed to the
Queen to allow the public to form unreasonable expectations
of her activity and appeared reluctant to explain the grave
objections. That, at any rate, was Gladstone's diagnosis of
the royal feelings.

" No doubt she considers it an offence, at least so far as I
am concerned, that Parliament was not told authoritatively
that she could never be for more than 3 days in London and
the like. . . .

" On account of her natural and constant kindness as well
as her position, I am grieved ; and this much the more because
of what is to come. For the question gathers in gravity.
. . . And an instinct tells me, that much will have to be said
about it ere long; more probably with reference to putting
forward the Prince of Wales, than to forcing duty upon her
against which she sets herself with such vehemence and
tenacity/'

His tone was grave ; and when Disraeli added to their
difficulties by an elaborate discourse upon the royal burdens,
Gladstone commented grimly that " that speech of Dizzy's
savours of his usual fiunkeyism. Its natural operation will
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